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and the title-page should carry the date of writing — 1906. For 
Paris changes every year, and sad little foot-notes even on these 
pages tell of the demolition of what the author has just described. 
These walks and talks among out-of-the-way parts of Paris were 
written for Frenchwomen and presuppose all the history of 
France, but the translator has helped out with some concise good 
notes of his own on matters which should be of every-day knowl- 
edge, but too rarely are. And the pictures, the maps, the charm- 
ing freshness and colloquial ease of style are proper to no one 
country. The illustrations are mostly from old prints, and if the 
critic were allowed a third suggestion it should be that the artists' 
names were set down where known. He may recognize here a 
Eaffet and there a Meyron, but he would like to know as many 
as might be. The maps present by a peculiarly ingenious device 
the lines of the modern square or quarter indicated in red on a 
transparent leaf that folds over the ancient plan, so that com- 
parison is clear and easy between what was and what is. M. 
Cain is the director of the quaint Musee Carnavalet, a sort of 
reliquary of past ages, a treasury of manners and customs, a 
conscious kitchen-midden which preserves for posterity old cook- 
ing-pots, old shoes, old caricatures even. Nobody knows so much 
about Paris as he or in so living a way; when he is dead it will 
be as if some old great building were torn down — of few men may 
that be said. He knows not only all of Paris in brick and stone, 
he has known all of Paris living; he is the son of the house, he 
is your delightful host, he is full of family anecdotes. He has 
the incomparable faculty of making you feel, for the nonce, as 
if you too were of the family. 



Germany in the Middle Ages had a law that only the nobility 
might wear velvet and pearls. There should be a like law that 
only the spiritually elect may write on certain shrines of beauty: 
the East and Oxford, for instance, Bruges, Chartres and Siena. 
The pity is that, it would seem from the preface,* Ferdinand 
Schevill loves Siena and longs to make an offering of a sweet 
savor. But Ferdinand Schevill is like the man in the parable 

* " Siena : the Story of a Mediaeval Commune." By Ferdinand Schevill, 
with illustrations and maps. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1909. 
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who sat down in the wrong room. The heavy, stodgy volume, 
in a dreary brown cover, has an odd and very unpleasant smell 
of paste and cloth. It will be an offence in the nostrils, spiritu- 
ally speaking, as well, of whoever loves the Middle Ages, or the 
imperial ideal of Dante, or the aristocratic ideal of all supremely 
strong and loyal men, or the subtle and passionate spirit of beauty 
and worship interfused, present everywhere in Italy, but burning 
in this city with a clearer flame than elsewhere for more than 
five hundred years. Such might call him, if they were charitable, 
a good creature, but rather stupid. He blames his people for 
the pressure of his own economic laws and quite misses the psy- 
chology of the race he is studying. He does not apparently con- 
ceive that liberty and democracy are not invariably equivalent, 
nor see that no one ever wished a pure democracy, except the 
class at the bottom. The frank hatred of feudalism, amounting 
almost to terror, is rather droll: not so amusing the smug satis- 
faction with modern ideals and modern methods, the canting dis- 
approval of whatever ways are not as our ways. Now and then 
speaks out the very " Protestantism of the Protestant religion," 
but to this must be forgiven something for the good blows struck 
at other cants : for instance, in characterizing " that unloveliest 
period of Italian history, the Counter-Reformation." Such a 
slip as calling Ananke a god betrays a little the parvenu intel- 
lectually, as one might have expected. The chapters on art are 
mainly paraphrases from Mr. Berenson, with a little of Mr. 
Langton Douglas thrown in to flavor the dish, and the author is 
unfortunate in the point at which he diverges from his leaders — 
the value of Duccio's paintings as representation. Duccio it 
happens, painted the most moving account of the Passion ever 
set down, and good Protestants and Dissenters have been known 
to carry their Testaments to the Opera del Duomo and read the 
Evangelists before the altarpiece by way of spiritual edification. 
Does it seem unkind to bid Ferdinand Schevill with shame to 
take the lowest round? The fault is his who, purblind, tried 
to treat that living sorceress, Siena, as a cadaver and demonstrate 
on her beauty his own notions of political economy and history 
and demography. Only those may safely approach her who are 
hierophants of beauty, purified by a long discipline of selection 
and distinction, a pursuit of all that is most unlike this author's 
dull idol of democraev. 
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The speech of Mr. Hutton* betrays him ; it is not a wholesome 
vocabulary. It is the madman, we know proverbially, who scents 
madness everywhere; perhaps it is the hysteric who sees so much 
hysteria. We have his own word that Umbria is his proper coun- 
try, not Tuscany, and that is a mighty significant word. It stands 
for everything — Baglioni tyrannies, flagellant processions, Aretine 
poetry. For the sake of the name Tuscany, critics over here 
will be comparing this book with Mr. Hewlett's Road and 
Earthworks: of a truth there is more than the name to com- 
pare. It would seem that the elder adventurer had influenced 
our author, or is the likeness only temperamental? We perceive 
somehow in both a speck, a little taint : " all is not sweet, all is 
not sound." But one hopes to see that outgrown, like a sort of 
spiritual green sickness, dominated in the end by one or another 
of all the divine and healing influences of which this very book 
is so full — : the beauty of della Bobbia altarpieces, for instance, 
that of running water and flowers and the forest, and es- 
pecially that of wide and lovely landscape. Of course Mr. Hutton 
still imitates Pater rather boyishly and all too closely — take the 
sentence, very lovely in itself, on page 114, and one could go in 
the dark and put one's hand on the volume and open at the very 
page which that recalls! But since in Pater there is no speck, 
and his pages are all fresh and comely as fair linen, there is 
no harm in that influence. Another, as good and more to the 
point, is that of Mr. William Heywood, who has supplied much 
more than the notes to the book, and the reader wishes even yet 
that he had doubled his part. He will not strengthen Umbrian 
hankerings, for was it not Mr. Heywood who summed up Perugia 
and dismissed it once as the city whose Piazza was " the fag-end 
of a stradoccio"? Somebody is needed, however, to make Mr. 
Hutton look longer at pictures and more keenly. Not so lightly 
should he dismiss Asciano, which contains the best work of a 
painter second rate, indeed, as a rule, but first rate in this divinely 
lovely high altarpieee — Domenico di Bartolo. But on the whole, 
what with Mr. William Heywood, and the late Walter Pater, and 
Monte Amiata, and Mr. Hutton's own rare and exquisite gift 
for rendering landscape, this turns out rather a wonderful book 
redolent of the sun and the Tuscan soil and the sense of deep 

*"In Unknown Tuscany." By Edward Hutton. With notes by 
William Heywood. New York: E. P. Button & Co, 1909. 
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forest; the sort of book which will keep the reader awake all 
night afterwards to remember the shrilling cicadas and the stars 
that burn midway up the depths of heaven, and the wind that 
talks among the little silvery leaves of olive-trees. Mr. Hutton 
plays on his little pipe, and the reader follows, follows into un- 
known Tuscany. 



FICTION. 

A very powerful and swift-moving novel is this of Mr. White's,* 
cut right out of the very heart of modern life, the questions of 
the day; it shows the operations of frenzied finance and the re- 
volt of the masses against the greed and irresponsibility of quickly 
won wealth and unscrupulous business methods. With keen psy- 
chological analysis, truth, courage and relentless logic, Mr. White 
follows up the career of the man whose god is Mammon and 
whose goal is personal power. Very vividly is the picture drawn 
of the awakening of the people, the new consciousness that life in- 
cludes all men and religion, all souls, and that the only power 
is service and the only distinction character, and that the day 
is at hand when all secrets are cried from the house-tops and 
only truth and honor win out in the long run. 

It is only a question as to whether Mr. White is not a little 
too tender to his " Certain Eich Man," whether it is possible 
to repent in one year of the callousness and crimes of fifty years, 
and whether the wonderful phenomenon of a millionaire willing 
to be poor and deliberately making himself so is not taxing the 
powers of credibility too heavily. After all, till one sees the 
camel going through the needle's eye, it will be difficult to 
have faith enough to see the millionaire laying down his millions. 
But of a novel so enthralling, vivid and exalting, we can offer 
no word but praise and a plea for more of the same order of 
merit. We sincerely hope that Mr. White, who is a seer and 
writer of exceptional powers, will not let success bribe him into 
writing swiftly or carelessly and into producing less sincere work 
hereafter than " A Certain Eich Man." 

* "A Certain Eich Man." By William Allen White. New York: The 
Macmillan Company- 1909. 



